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WENTIETH CENTURY unrest and 
dissatisfaction are as prevalent in +du- 
cation as in any other matter of public 
concern, and the need of a complete reor?ani- 
zation of all teaching in all schools is co‘ning 
to be very generally recognized. But before 
any satisfactory and thorough reorg#niza- 
tion can be accomplished, there must first be 
an equally thorough reorganization cf the 
methods of studying educational problems. 
The customary procedure has been for 
individuals scattered here and there, with 
little time and slight resources, to study 
detached and probably unrelated questions 
in superficial fashion, usually by gathering 
opinions perhaps equally scattered and super- 
ficial. The assumption then has been that a 
consensus or majority of such opinions, if 
found, was sufficient to establish a principle 
or a practice as correct. Directed and organ- 
ized experimental study has always been dif- 
ficult if not impossible, for lack of means, 
time, workers, laboratories, and laboratory 
material; for comprehensive educational ex- 
periments upon children in schools are no 
more to be countenanced than are comprehen- 
sive medical or surgical experiments upon 
human beings in general, even if means could 
be found. So while there has been no end of 
investigation, the chief result has been to 
establish the need of a different kind, not 
only better, but so complete and thorough 
that the validity of its methods will be 
certain, and its results conclusive, at least 
for the moment, while at the same time it 
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must provide for its own permanent continu- 
ance in order that those results may be con- 
stantly revised and adapted to social growth 
and change. 

Even the more recently established research 
agencies and foundations have for the most 
part spent their energies in the study of 
isolated problems, with only incidental effort 
so to systematize and coérdinate these that a 
given territory may be definitely and finally 
covered; though with a view toward ultimate 
rebuilding of our entire educational system. 
In this general forward movement, English 
organizations, state and national, have had 
an honorable part, and perhaps English 
teachers have felt the general desire for re- 
construction more strongly and for a longer 
time than most others. For this there is good 
reason in the fundamental position of English, 
and in the unsparing criticism that has fallen 
upon it because it has failed to meet funda- 
mental needs. Since in schools in which 
English is the mother tongue, English is the 
tool for the study of everything else, English 
should be well assured of the central objec- 
tives in all education and of the relation of 
these to all social and human needs. This 
is necessary in order that it may be certain 
of its own special objectives in relation to 
these and of its methods for attaining them, 
yet at present there is scarcely a trace of 
certainty or of even a limited agreement as to 
anything resembling an “objective,” either in 
English or in the educational structure resting 
upon it. 
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Many besides English teachers are now 
becoming alive to this disturbing fact, the 
many including a considerable part of the 
mass of society itself—of that mass the in- 
terests of which are assumed to be the pri- 
mary concern in all teaching. But it is both 
fitting and desirable that if possible English 
should take the lead in the work prelimi- 
nary to reconstruction, because of the basic 
position of English, and because only English 
agencies are competent to deal with English 
problems. At the same time English as yet 
remains under the same disabilities that have 
always hampered it—the heaviest responsi- 
bilities in all education, and the slightest 
provision in means and personnel for meet- 
ing them. Only now, after fifteen years of 
more or less sporadic effort, and after another 
national agency, not English, had proposed 
an inadequate plan and had given it up, the 
national English association proposes to en- 
large and make permanent the work it has 
been developing with its own limited means, 
enlisting independent and full-time workers 
and independent and reasonably substantial 
resources increasing as the work is extended, 
utilizing all these in codperation and co- 
ordination with every other educational in- 
terest, and requesting commercial and all 
other social interests to take at least an equal 
share in the direction of the work with the 
academic and professional. 

That this attempt may succeed, it will re- 
quire the support of all educational agencies 
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and institutions, of business and _ social 
organizations, and of the entire English 
teaching profession from kindergarten to 
university and professional school. The first 
step has been to obtain statements, from 
sources as far as possible removed from the 
professional and academic, as to the things 
that daily experience shows to be lacking in 
our present school training in the use of the 
English language—that is in reading, writing, 
and speaking, upon which everything else 
depends. The results of this first step were 
so encouraging that the National Council of 
Teachers of English has now decided to 
formulate and test for four years a plan for 
establishing a permanent agency such as has 
been here indicated, perhaps to be known 
as a bureau or institute for the practical and 
systematic study of all facts and questions 
relating to communication in English; and 
the committee that is temporarily in charge, 
under the chairmanship of Professor John 
M. Clapp of New York University, is now 
seeking publicity, counsel, and support in 
perfecting its general plans and carrying them 
forward for the experimental period named. 
The benefit of whatever may be accomplished 
in preliminary or permanent work should be 
felt first of all in elementary teaching, where 
because of the quantity and variety of material 
as well as its greater plasticity, the chief 
responsibilities of English training lie and 
the chief difficulties are to be overcome. 
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RT IS a language, a universal medium 
A of expression. The mastery of the lan- 
guage of art bears many resemblances 
to the learning of any spoken language. For 
example, the baby understands much of his 
mother tongue long before he can speak, and 
his first attempts at expression are only un- 
intelligible babblings. In the same way 
each of us is able to appreciate more than we 
can create and our first attempts at graphic 
expression are often most discouragingly 
shapeless. 

The baby’s ba-ba-ba and da-da-da are 
lovingly interpreted and generously rewarded 
until by and by his vocabulary increases with 
amazing speed. Perhaps if all our early 
attempts in art expression were as kindly and 
generously received, that vocabulary might 
also increase with amazing speed. 

Many times in the experience of each of 
us we have found ourselves drawn into the 
discussion of a topic on which we had no 
well defined opinions or convictions. As the 
discussion progressed we have found our- 
selves saying or thinking “No I do not be- 
lieve that” or “Yes, I agree on that point,” 
until, as we say our thoughts began to “take 
shape” and we find opinions and convic- 
tions forming with considerable definiteness. 

In a similar way many forms of art ex- 
pression, because they require a definite 
decision on minor details, tend to make 
thoughts “take shape” in a way to clarify 
and intensify the thinking process and to fix 
ideas more definitely in the memory. 

For example: a sixth grade class which 
was reading Miles Standish illustrated various 


parts of the story by free hand sketches. 


These sketches were not regarded as an art 
lesson but held the same relation to the 
central study as the writing of themes or any 
other form of notebook work. To help 


visualize the interior of a colonial cottage, 
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sketches were made to illustrate the opening 
lines of the poem. To help visualize the 
description of a landscape setting, illustra- 
tions were made for the lines: 

“After a three days march he came to an 

Indian encampment 

Pitched on the edge of a meadow be- 

tween the sea and the forest.” 

Many of these sketches were very crude 
from the standpoint of art technique, but were 
as vital in their expression as the work done 
by Professor Cizek’s pupils. It was necesary 
for the pupil to visualize—i.e., see with his 
mind’s eye, before he could set down the facts 
in a picture. The results varied greatly and 
yet each told the story. Each portrayed a 
reasonable setting of the “meadow between 
the sea and the forest.” In each the Indians 
were being discovered by the Colonial troops. 
Many children skip what are to them mean- 
ingless descriptions because they get no 
mental pictures from their reading. Perhaps 
some adults have this habit also. 

Another sketch illustrated the line, “So 
through the Plymouth woods John Alden 
went on his errand.” This group of sketches 
reflected the evident discussion of how John 
felt as he went on that errand, as in every 
case there was a bowed head and attitude of 
dejection. So often, knowing receives more 
emphasis than feeling in our teaching, but in 
the use of this graphic expression each pupil 
must not only see with his mind’s eye the 
sketch he planned to make, but he must in 
some measure “feel as John felt” before he 
can give the right spirit to his sketch. 

In like manner many quotations were illus- 
trated as the reading proceeded. Sometimes 
the teacher selected the lines for all to work 
from. Sometimes each pupil made his own 
choice. The combined result was a most 
interesting collection of sketches illustrating 
such lines as “He paced on the sands and 
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bared his head to the east wind;” “Are you so 
much offended you will not speak to me, John 
Alden?” ; “Lo as he turned to depart, Priscilla 
was standing beside him” and many others.* 

Some pupils are self conscious because 
‘their early training in art expression has been 
neglected and they find it difficult to do much 
with the sketch. For them, cut out pictures 
offer an excellent medium of expression. As 
we write we call to mind a charming booklet 
on The House by the Side of the Road, which 
was illustrated wholly by pictures cut from 
advertising material and discarded magazines. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, in which adver- 
tisements claim so much space and which is 
seldom kept for files, furnishes excellent 
material for this purpose. The pupil must 
think about the meaning of the lines before he 
can select a suitable picture to show the road 
that “winds away into the long afternoon.” 

Enoch Arden, similarly treated, showed 
surprising appropriateness in the pictures 
used. While such booklets are a part of the 
English Lesson, they offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a practical and worthwhile applica- 
tion of what is being learned in art and may 
well be a part of the art schedule. 

Illustrated booklets serve practically all 
subjects. In one case, a study of birds was 
accompanied by many repeated attempts 
at sketching and coloring the different birds 
studied, and culminated in Bird Books in 
which each description was illustrated by a 
sketch in color done from memory. In geog- 
raphy the costumes and customs, homes, 
vehicles, and other distinctive 

features of different countries have all served 
as titles for most interesting and profitable 
booklets. 

In history in a similar way, both in the use 
of cutouts and in free sketches, the pupils’ 
interest may be held by the use of concrete 
material, his thinking may be clarified 
through the necessity for tangible expression 
and the demand for judgment and choice. 

Reviews are often rather dull experiences. 
We remember one occasion in which the class 


products, 


*For reprints of some of the illustrations here described see 
Illustrative Handwork, Dobbs, Macmillan Company. 
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had been reviewing United States history up 
to the time of the Revolution. As a climax 
the teacher had divided the class into three 
groups, each group having a captain. The 
first group took the period of exploration, the 
second, settlements, and the third, the period 
of colonial growth. At the close of the lesson 
in which the plan had been agreed upon, each 
captain met his group for a short conference 
in which definite topics were assigned. The 
next day at the study hour, the sketches were 
made. In the recitation period which fol- 
lowed, each captain hung the sketches of his 
group in order and called upon the members 
to describe the events illustrated. The writer 
happened to visit this class on the day follow- 
ing and found three sides of the room deco- 
rated with these sketches. On inquiring 
concerning their import, the captains came 
forward and briefly outlined the events por- 
trayed, giving an excellent review of the chief 
steps in our early progress. 

The sandtable offers another medium of 
expression which may be very helpful in 
emphasizing relationships and visualizing de- 
scriptions. The two-dimension picture sup- 
plements the printed description and often 
makes clear at a glance more than pages of 
description could accomplish. The three-di- 
mension picture makes still clearer many of 
these relationships. 

In the corridor of the Ferry Building at 
San Francisco there is a relief map of the 
state of California said to be the largest relief 
map in the world. Cities and towns are 
shown. Hills, forest-covered mountains and 
snow crowned peaks stand in carefully pro- 
portioned detail. One seems to have had an 
air-plane trip over the state after studying 
this map, which cost thousands of dollars to 
construct and costs other hundreds to main- 
tain. Architects find it worth while to con- 
struct small models of the houses they design 
in order that the client may see how his place 
will look. Education is frequently slower 
than business to catch and use a helpful idea. 
If three-dimension pictures are so worthwhile 
from a business point of view, it must be be- 
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cause they have great power of impression. 
If proof of their power of attraction is desired, 
one needs only to watch the crowds that gather 
about a store window which displays some 
such graphic representation of its wares. The 
school can ill afford to neglect the use of a 
medium of such force. 

It is important, however, to know how to 
use illustrative factors toward a worthwhile 
end. Electricity under control moves mighty 
engines and carries messages fast and far, but 
electricity misused may burn or kill. Super- 
ficial knowledge and unwise application of 
an excellent idea may do more harm than 
good, 

Concrete illustrations should first of all be 
an expression of: what the pupil is gaining 
from his study, just as any theme or quiz 
might be. As children differ greatly in char- 
acteristics and capacities, so they need differ- 
ing mediums of expression. One may express 
himself most readily in spoken words while 
another, shy and self conscious, may write 
better than he can talk. Still others who use 
words with difficulty may be able to draw or 
construct with ease. Since expression is gen- 
erally accepted as an essential part of learn- 
ing, it is a safe principle to demand that the 
school shall use enough different forms of 
expression to permit each pupil to express 
himself comfortably in at least one. 

It is highly important to establish early a 
habit of success. But if the thing the child 
can do receives little credit, and the thing he 
cannot do ranks high, he is likely to count 
himself a failure and develop a dismal habit 
of failure instead of a joyous habit of success. 
Again, a single medium of expression calls 
only certain faculties into action. Well 
rounded development, as well as full under- 
standing, demands that a problem be con- 
sidered from many sides and various aspects. 
A contour map emphasizes certain phases of 
the geography lesson. An illustrated, de- 
scriptive booklet brings out other features. 
Poster sketches may bring out other points. 
And all of these may be needed in a well 
rounded study of the subject. The pupil who 


cannot take hold in one way may find entrance 
at another point and so master the whole sub- 
ject. 

In the second place, illustrations of the 
types described above should be measured 
according to their expressional value, as indi- 
cations of the pupil’s comprehension of his 
subject and as guides to the teacher in de- 
termining the further emphasis in the study. 
Imperfections are bound to occur, but may 
sometimes become the most valuable part of 
the project. For example, a boy proudly 
brought in a herd of Jersey cows all mounted 
on cardboard, ready to populate the dairy in a 
sandtable picture of Holland, but they were 
promptly rejected by his mates as not the 
proper breed. After a few moments of disap- 
pointment, followed by constructive thinking, 
he took his cows to his desk and soon trans- 
formed them into Holsteins with a few 
splotches of India ink. In a similar way 
much is frequently learned through some- 
body’s mistake. 

Further, since it is fair to say that what we 
can do alone and unaided is the measure of 
our ability, it goes without saying that 
each pupil should carry the fullest possible 
responsibility in planning and carrying out 
his project. If, however, the teacher cares 
more for a public display than for the pupil’s 
real growth and insists that instead of a free 
self expression, the work done shall be an 
attempt to express the teacher’s idea and be 
required to conform to the teacher’s dictated 
plan, then much of the value and the chief 
incentive will be lacking. Under such teacher- 
dictation the tangible results in the form 
of books and posters may grade a trifle higher 
in outward form but the spirit and real value 
will be missing. 

Not least among the values to be derived 
from illustrative work, especially book mak- 
ing, is its sense of permanence. So much of 
the pupil’s writing, particularly in English, 
is doomed for the waste basket after its errors 
have been emphasized by red ink or blue 
pencil, that it is not to be wondered at if the 
effort put upon it falls below par. What is 


(Continued on page 281) 








THE SANTA MARIA 
A NEWSPAPER IN A 4B GRADE 
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HE COURSE of study in my state says 
specifically that the objectives to be 
achieved in fourth grade language study 

are that the child: 

1. Be able to give a talk of from four to 
seven sentences without embarrassment, and 
without using the errors in English which he 
has been taught to avoid; 

2. Be able to use with ease the vocabulary 
of an average fourth grade child; 

3. Be able to write an original paragraph 
of from four to six sentences, with the sen- 
tences well arranged, words, in general, cor- 
rectly spelled, and marks of punctuation where 
needed. 

My room was composed of little overalled 
boys and cotton-clad girls who washed dishes 
and cleaned house for mothers working in 
cigar or apron factories; of children of work- 
ing men, and clean, sometimes thread-bare, 
little persons from tourist camps. I realized 
deeply how little they knew, and how much 
less they cared, for the arrangement of sen- 
tences, or the correct use of a vocabulary. 
After much pondering, I selected a newspaper 
as a project, because it furnished a beginning 
on known territory, and at the same time it 
appeared alluringly unlike school work. A 
talk on newspapers in general, and a sugges- 
tion of a tiny one in particular were sufficient 
to fire the imaginations of the leaders. They 
demanded that we edit a paper immediately. 

Since their originality has never been 
trained to function the children could suggest 
for a title nothing better than “The 4B Times,” 
“Miss Long’s 4B’s Paper” or the “Thomas 
Jackson Tribune.” In leading a search for a 
unique title, I suggested that we were all 
new at the job of journalism; that such an 
undertaking was much like the first voyage of 
Columbus. They agreed, and the class artist 
promptly announced that he would draw boats 


for the paper, and first of all he would draw 
the Santa Maria. From that grew our title, 
“The Santa Maria, a Venturer on Unknown 
Seas.” 

We discussed the contents of real news- 
papers, news, advertisements, articles that 
make the “new thing familiar and the familiar 
thing new.” We thought of the importance of 
seeing everything in the light of its news, or 
interest, value. There was a list on the board 
including such simple composition subjects as 
“How I Keep Well,” “My Dog,” and “Some- 
thing That Happened to Me on the Way to 
School.” I always found it better to give the 
children a comprehensive title, then to change 
it if the article were used. 

A picture of the Santa Maria, drawn by 
David, and the seven best compositions filled 
a large sheet cf paper which I printed with 
pen and ink, and carefully labeled “Volume 
1, Number 1.” Wherever it was necessary I 
had mended the broken-backed sentences or 
changed “me and her” to “she and I.” I read 
this copy aloud to the children on Friday 
morning, and throughout the day those who 
completed their tasks were allowed to read it 
for themselves. 

Later, Richard brought a cigar box in which 
contributions might be placed, for I urged 
that events be written immediately, rather 
than at the weekly English period assigned to 
class composition. Wherever it had been pos- 
sible, I suggested an individual subject, for 
instance, “My Trip to St. Augustine.” Origi- 
nality was always held at a high premium, as 
it needed to be, for the week after “The Tale 
of a Dog” and “My Little Sister” appeared in 
the first issue of the “Santa Maria,” I was 
swamped by descriptions of puppies and in- 
fants, differing only in the color adjectives 
used. When I heard of an experience about 
which a child could write, I always suggested, 
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“That would be good for the ‘Santa Maria,’ ” 
and gave him an idea as to how to develop it. 
That has proved effective, not only in keeping 
the editor’s box full, but also in stemming the 
tide of conversation which was always ready 
to break over the sea wall of my young dignity 
to engulf me. 

The effect of newspaper and sensational 
magazine reading was seen in an early tend- 
ency to write anything with a redeeming trace 
of truth. Because of its authenticity, one little 
girl could not see why her “True Story of My 
Stepfather” was not published, even though 
it told in the most lurid way of her stepfather’s 
demise under a railroad locomotive. 

The second issue was typewritten on regular 
typewriter paper. It was the second week that 
we started having regular columns. I asked 
the entire class to write “What My Daddy Does 
for a Living.” The ideas of means of liveli- 
hood were too hazy to be instructive, but the 
column was named “To Be or Not To Be,” and 
the articles appeared under the title of the 
father’s occupation. “Pets” and “How I Help 
Mother” grew into columns, also. 

Each week I selected an editor whose busi- 
ness it was to find and have written special 
news, and to collect the manuscripts. The 
writing done at times other than the English 
period was very frequently better than class 
composition, since we all work better when 
we work voluntarily. Writing is excellent seat 
work for those who complete routine lessons 
rapidly. 

A list of the seven room officers for the next 
week appeared in the “Santa Maria.” The 
children who got the posts of doorkeeper, air- 
man, boardkeeper, librarian, fireman, florist, 
and editor were those’ who had good records 
for the last week. One’s name in the “Santa 
Maria” was an extra spur to industry and 
virtue. 

Announcements of the Saturday Historical 
Picture Shows kept the “Santa Maria” from 
being a paper without advertisements. 
Sketches of the last picture, written by a boy 
or girl who attended it, increased the interest 
in history as well as in writing. 

I reserved the task of editing all to myself. 
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I chose the best material, then corrected it 
carefully, that the finished product might ac- 
cord with the course of study objectives. The 
amount of change necessary grew less in time, 
but some of it was with me to the end. In 
preparing a new issue of the “Santa Maria” 
I referred to a list showing whose contribu- 
tions had been used and on what dates, in 
order to use the work of children not recently 
honored. 

The “Santa Maria” appeared regularly on 
Friday, when it was duly read and passed 
around. Of course, the time came when the 
request of the children to take the “Santa 
Maria” home had to be considered. We did 
not have access to a mimeograph, but by using 
a special ribbon on the typewriter it is possible 
to get about two dozen copies of a page on a 
hectograph. Furthermore, the use of the hec- 
tograph is so simple that it may be entrusted 
to two boys in their spare time. 

It is possible to correlate much of the fourth 
grade work with newspaper writing. The 
“Santa Maria” emphasized the ideals which 
are so all important, and yet so intangible. 
Good citisenship, good sportsmanship, clean- 
mindedness were always extolled in its pages. 
“The Game I Like Best, and How it is Played” 
is a direct echo of physical education. It is 
fun (for some children) to describe an im- 
aginary visit to a land recently studied in 
geography. All children delight in preaching 
what they know they should practice in health. 
Historical characters and events, whose stories 
they have been told, or have seen in the pic- 
ture show, are good material. It is difficult to 
have stories from readers reproduced without 
too much resemblance to the original phrase- 
ology. A child is unmoved by a plea for 
clarity in his compositions, but he soon learns 
to tell his little stories chronologically, if that 
is the price of newspaper writing. He sees that 
if he is to have his story published, it must be 
told so that it will mean something to his 
reader, just as his books mean something to 
him. I feel that all the aims of education are 
fostered in a newspaper, even when it is in 
such an elementary form as the “Santa Maria.” 
When there is a paper in which one’s life is 


reflected, there is a double reason for being 
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proud of the intelligence and ethical character 
displayed in that life. 

The following is a composite copy of the 
“Santa Maria.” 


THE SANTA MARIA 
A Venturer on Unknown Seas 


Volume I (Composite Number ) 


We Launch our Bark. 
We, the Fourth B Grade of Thomas Jackson 


Elementary School, decided to have a paper. 
We are all trying to write something that 
would be interesting to go in a newspaper. 
We wanted to get a good name for it. We 
decided to name it “Santa Maria.” We have 
never written anything for a newspaper be- 
fore, and we do not know how to do it. It is 
like going out on a strange ocean, and that 
is why we call the paper the “Santa Maria.” 
Essie Davis. 


Yes, We Are the Fourth B. 


The Fourth B boys and girls are making a 
library. They have brought thirteen books 
for it. 

They are trying to be good citizens and try- 
ing to be one of the best classes in Thomas 
Jackson School. When you have a seat on 
a street car and a man or lady who gets on can- 
not find a seat it is good citizenship to give 
him your seat and stand up. 


Richard Park. 


The Tale of a Dog. 


My daddy brought home a little dog named 
Bob. One day my little brother and I went 
swimming and I left my puppy on the sea 
wall with a lady. When I came out my dear 
puppy was gone. 

I ran home, put on my dry clothes, and 
went back. I hunted all around the bay, but 
I could not find him. I hunted for my dear 
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little puppy until dark. I went home nearly 

crying because my dear little puppy was dead. 
If he is not dead I would like to know where 

he is. Franklin Mooheyson. 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE. 
A Shoe Repairer. 

My daddy is a shoe maker. He goes out to 
get shoes to fix and then he delivers them. 
When Christmas comes he decorates his shop 
and sells toys and holiday goods. 

I would not like to be a shoe man because 
you get your hands cut and pinched when you 
are little. When you are big and know how it 


is easy. David Esteviz. 


Alaska. 


To go to Alaska we would take a steamship 
and sail out of the Gulf of Mexico, then 
through the Panama Canal into the Pacific 
Ocean. We would sail up the Pacific Ocean 
until we got to Alaska. 

Alaska is a pretty country. At first there 
were no white people there. When they heard 
that there were coal fields and gold mines 
there, the white people started going to Alaska. 
Farther North there are Eskimoes. It is very 
cold there. They burn seal oil to make a light, 
and they eat seal meat. The Eskimoes use 
dogs to carry them where horses cannot go. 


Roy Starks. 


A Report of the Picture Show “Columbus.” 

Columbus wanted to discover a new land. 
Once after he watched the boats come in he 
took a map and went to see the king and queen. 
At last the queen gave Columbus the ships, 
and he sailed away. 

His men looked at a compass and thought 
that they were nearly at the edge of the water. 
After a while one of the ships saw land. The 
sailors knelt down to thank God. When they 
got to shore they thanked Him again. 

Orwin Line. 














DICTATION IN TEACHING PUNCTUATION 





A STUDY TO DETERMINE ITS EFFECTIVENESS 





L. J. BRUECKNER, 


University of Minnesota 


and 


PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT, 
Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





ROBLEM.—The authors of books on 
Px teaching of written composition, 
the authors of language textbooks, and 
the makers of courses of study in written 
composition have produced a quantity of 
- hypothetical statements as to the beneficial 
results of dictation work in a composition 
class. A partial list of the usages which cur- 
riculum makers would make of the dictation 
exercises was culled from courses of study. 
The dictation exercise was recommended as: 
A device for improving the use of certain 
grammatical features of written composi‘ion 
work, 

A device to enlarge written vocabulary 

A device to develop standards of good 
English 

A device to develop discrimination in the 
use of words 

A device to improve capitalization 

A device to improve punctuation 

\ device to fix certain grammatical forms 

A device to develop sentence sense 

It was impossible in a single study to in- 
vestigate all the claims made for the dicta- 
tion exercise. A single phase was selected 
for investigation. 

A study was outlined to answer, if pos- 
sible, the following question: Does the sys- 
tematic use of the dictation exercise improve 
elementary school children’s ability to use 
certain selected marks of punctuation? 


The marks of punctuation—The comma, 


apostrophe, and quotation marks were select- 
ed as the marks to be taught and tested. 


Studies by Pressey! and others show a high © 


frequency of error in the usage of these marks. 


1Pressey, S. L. and Rublin, H. A Statistical Study of Current 
Usage in Punctuation. English Journal 13: 325. 





Since there are many uses of any single mark 
of punctuation, it was necessary to analyze 
the usages of each mark. 

From the many punctuation usages of the 
comma, the following three were se- 
lected: 

1. The comma after words in series 

2. The comma after a proper noun in 
address 

3. The comma after Yes or No 

Irom a list of usages of the apostrophe, the 
following three were selected: 

4. The apostrophe in a singular possessive 
5. The apostrophe in a plural possessive 
6. The apostrophe in a simple contraction 

From a list of possible usages of quotation 

marks, the following three were selected: 

7. Quotation marks in an unbroken quota- 
tion with the descriptive element preced- 
ing the quotation 

8. Quotation marks in an unbroken quota- 
tion with the descriptive element follow- 
ing the quotation 

9. Quotation marks in a broken quotation 
with the descriptive element inserted in 
the quotation 

Thus, from an analysis of the usages of 

three major marks of punctuation having a 

high frequency of use and error, nine usages 

were selected for the purpose of this study. 

Dictation exercises were developed in which 

these marks were used. The dictation exercises 

were divided into three parts. The parts were 
designated as Materials A, Materials B, and 

Materials C, the letter corresponding to the 

three one-week teaching periods. Each set of 

materials focused attention on three marks 
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of punctuation. Materials A focalized the 
comma in a series of words, the apostrophe 
in a singular possessive, and quotation marks 
in an unbroken quotation. 

The experimental teaching groups.—Four 
fourth-grade groups were selected for experi- 
mental teaching. It was thought advisable to 
take children of one of the lower grades be- 
cause they had experienced little or no pre- 
vious instruction in the use of marks of 
punctuation. Thus, the factor of previous 
training, which might have distorted the 
results of the experiment, was eliminated at 
the start. 

Before any experimental teaching was un- 
dertaken, each group was given an intelli- 
gence test and a punctuation test. The groups 
were so adjusted that they were comparable 
in intelligence. The punctuation test made 
evident the initial ability of each group to 
use the marks of punctuation selected for the 
experiment. 

Three of the groups, A, B, and C, were 
designated as dictation-using groups. Three 
sets of dictation exercises had been developed. 
Each set contained five daily exercises and 
a test. Each set focalized three of the nine 
selected marks of punctuation. Thus, Groups 
A, B, and C, were subjected to daily dictation 
work. Each group used all three sets of exer- 
cises covering all nine marks of punctuation. 
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Three methods of using the dictation exer- 
cises were carefully outlined. One method, 
called the dictate-only method, directed the 
teacher to dictate the exercise and collect 
the pupils’ papers without any comment. A 
second method, called the dictate-correct 
method, directed the teachers to dictate the 
exercise, and then have the pupils correct the 
papers. The third procedure, described as the 
study-dictate-correct method, provided for a 
teacher-directed study period followed by the 
teacher dictating the exercise and then the 
pupils correcting their own papers. Not only 
were these methods described in detail, but 
they were illustrated to the teachers. The 
three sets of dictation exercises and the three 
methods were so rotated among the experi- 
mental groups that at the end of a three-week 
teaching period, each dictation-using group 
had used each set of exercises and each 
method. 

The remaining group, D, was designated as 
the non-dictation group. The teacher of the 
non-dictation group was instructed to proceed 
as usual with her written composition work 
but to omit all direct teaching of punctuation. 

At the end of the three-week period all 
groups were given a final test on the marks of 
punctuation. Four weeks later a delayed-re- 
call test was administered to all groups. The 
same test was used as an initial, final, and 
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delayed recall test. The method of the ex- 
periment is summarized in Chart I. 

The results.—The initial (and final) punc- 
tuation test was used to determine the effec- 
tiveness of the dictation exercises. The test 
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made in the light of what it would be pos- 
sible to eliminate or reduce would furnish a 
more comparable basis of achievement. Cour- 
tis uses this method. 

A delayed-recall test, given four weeks after 


Table I:—A Comparison of the Results of t he Initial and Final Tests for the Non-Dicta- 
tion Groups and the Dictation Groups. 








| Dictation Groups 


Non-Dictation Group 


























Group | A B Cc | D 
Number taking 

all tests 28 29 24 34 
Number of Errors on 

Initial Test 151 215 149 232 
Number of Errors on 

Final Test 120 146 85 230 
Reduction 31 69 64 2 
Possible Reduction 151 215 149 232 
% of Possible Re- 

duction Achieved 20. | 325 45.6 7 














Table I shows that each dictation group, Groups A, B, and C, achieved 20 per cent, 32.5 per 
cent, and 45.6 per cent of their possible reductions. The non-dictation group, Group D, made only 


.7 per cent of its possible reduction. 


Group A and Group D made almost the same number of errors on the initial test. 


On the final 


test Group A made 32.5 per cent of the possible reduction while Group D made only .7 per cent. 
Table I shows all dictation groups distinctly superior to the non-dictation group. 


covered the nine marks of punctuation in- 
cluded in the experimental materials. Since 
the same test was used at the beginning and 
end of the experimental period, the results 
indicated growth in ability to use the involved 
marks of punctuation. Table I compares the 
result of the initial and final test. 


The method of “possible gain” or “possible 
reduction of error” was used on the theory 
that more work is probably involved in re- 
ducing the number of errors, where only 149 
errors are made on an initial test, than is in- 
volved in reducing errors in a class which 
makes 232 errors on the initial test. From 
this point of view it is unfair to judge the 
progress of a class simply by the reduction 
made. In one case a reduction of 30 errors 
represents more growth or progress than 
would a reduction twice that amount in an- 
other instance. The elimination of errors 





the final test, shows the dictation groups ex- 
celling the non-dictation group. The results 
of this test are compared with the initial test 


in Table II. 


Table III is designed to show in compact 
form the results of the final and delayed-recall 
tests which have already been presented in 
Tables I and II. 

The case of Group A is very surprising. 
Supposedly, no teaching of punctuation or 
use of dictation exercises took place during 
the four week interval between the final and 
delayed-recall tests. Teachers were definitely 
requested to omit all use of dictation exer- 
cises and all direct teaching of punctuation. 
This was done to insure a comparable recall 
situation. It is very difficult even to surmise 
why Group A made the large reduction of 
errors between tests. 
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Tables I, Il, and III have shown the dicta- 
tion groups excelling the non-dictation group 
in every instance on both the final and de- 
layed-recall tests. 

In each group, scores of eleven pupils of C 
ability were isolated in order to make a more 
definite picture of the effect of the dictation 
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exercise. The results are presented in Table 
IV. 

The data of Table IV are particularly vital 
since they present the result of dictation work 
with groups of the same intelligence level. 
The eleven pupils in Group A made a total 
of 67 errors on the initial test and 48 errors 


Table Il:— A Comparison of the Results of the Initial and Delayed-Recall Tests 
for the Non-Dictation Group and the Dictation Groups 
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| Non-Dictation Groups 























Group A B C | D 

Number taking 

all tests 28 29 24 34 

Number of Errors on 

Initial Test 151 215 149 232 

Number of Errors on 

Delayed-Recall Test 89 142 79 237 

Reduction 82 73 70 5 

Possible Reduction 151 215 149 232 
% of Possible Re- 

duction Achieved 41. 38.6 46.9 -2.1 

















Table II shows that Group A achieved 41 per cent, Group B achieved 38.6 per cent, and Group 


C 46.9 per cent of the possible reduction. Groups 
be noted that Group D showed an actual loss on the delayed-recall test. 


A, B, and C were the dictation classes. It will 
Table II shows all 


dictation groups superior to the non-dictation group. 


Table III:—The Percentage of Possible Reduction of Error Achieved by Each 
Group on the Final and Delayed-Recall Tests 








Dictation Groups 


| Non-Dictation Group 





Group A 
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B D 





% of Possible Reduction Achieved 
as shown on the Final Test 20. 





45.6 





% of Possible Reduction Achieved 


as shown on the Delayed-Recall Test 41.0 
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| Es 


38.6 46.9 











Difference between % of Possible Re- 
duction on Final and Delayed-Recall 1 
Tests { 4 


a 





| 
| 
-1.4 


1.3 -9 








The upper line of Table III shows that each group using the dictation exercises made a larger 
percentage of their possible reduction on the final test than Group D, the non-dictation group. 


The second line shows that each 


delayed-recall test, but Group D lost the slight 


retrogressed slightly on the delayed-recall test. 


improvement shown on the final test. 
The bottom line of Table III gives the differences 


dictation-using group maintained a substantial growth on the 


Group B 








in percentage of reduction between the final test and delayed-recall test. Group A made 20.0 per 
cent of its possible reduction on the final test and 41.0 per cent on the delayed-recall test. This is 
a gain of 21.0 per cent over the results of the final test. Group B showed a loss between tests. 
Group C remained almost constant. Group D lost even the slight reduction made on the final test. 
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on the final test. This is a reduction of 19 
errors. The other group totals are read in 
the same manner. The purpose of this table 
is to compare the dictation groups with the 
non-dictation group. The significant result 
is the small gain made by Group D compared 
with any one of the other three groups. 
Tables I and IV have presented data on the 
effectiveness of dictation exercises in improv- 
ing fourth-grade children’s ability to use cer- 
tain selected marks of punctuation. 
Significance of the differences.—There is 
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always a possibility that differences, such as 
are reported for the dictation group as com- 
pared with the non-dictation group, are due 
to mere chance. In other words, were the ex- 
periment repeated what is the probability that 
practically the same differences would be 
found between groups using the dictation 
exercises to improve punctuation and groups 
not using dictation exercises? 

The experimental coefficient as used by 
McCall was computed for the non-dictation 
and dictation groups. The tables are not re- 


Table IV :—The Initial and Final Test Scores of Eleven Pupils of C Ability 
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Table IV shows that each pupil in Group A, with two exceptions, made fewer errors on the 
final punctuation test than upon the initial test. Reading down the individual scores for Group 
B, it will be noted that one pupil made a retrogressive score, but that all others made an improve- 
ment. All pupils in Group C made an improvement. Group D, the non-dictation group, shows 
only four pupils making an improvement, two pupils retrogressing, and five pupils making the 
same number of errors on the final and initial tests. The totals across the bottom of the table are 
significant. (Continued on page 284) 
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HE SINCERE AND professionally- 
minded teacher of English must find 
several objections to the daily assign- 
ment of poetry to children. Such a method of 
teaching gives no opportunity for browsing, 
for discovering poems for oneself; it too often 
becomes monotonously hackneyed; it tends to- 
ward supplying for classroorh use only a 
small number of poems, not always of first 
quality, but accepted as “textbook” poetry. 
Even worse, it defeats so often the only pur- 
pose for which poetry is given to children. 

The textbooks used are often unsatisfactory. 
They are too voluminous, the print is bad, the 
illustrations trite and uninteresting. They are 
seldom the companionable books one could 
love, but instead bear all the physical char- 
acteristics (even the smell) of the deadly 
school book, to be cast aside with loathing 
when the time permits. 

One could make an interesting and startling 
study of the poems included in the American 
textbooks. The selections vary but little. 
Even the school anthologies of modern verse 
give, year by year, practically the same poems. 
Because Miss Wilkinson chose “When the 
Frost Is on the Punkin” and “Invictus” seems 
to be proof that all following her must do like- 
wise. Almost any American anthology wil! 
give “The Village Blacksmith,’ “The Mid- 
night Ride of Paul Revere” and “The Wreck 
of the Hesperus” as representative of Long- 
fellow. All three are undoubtedly worthy 
and beautiful poems for children. They show, 
too, the Longfellow tone. But he did write 
others just as good. 

The excellent teacher of English, if possible, 
will not depend upon the standardized and 
surprisingly ugly textbooks, or the daily grind 
of assignments, in her teaching of poetry. She 
will know that, just as soon as she forces a 
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child to learn a poem by adult whips, she is 
dangerously near to creating a distaste, not 
only for that poem, but for poetry in general. 
She will know that it is impossible for her to 
expect appreciation from children of so many 
personalities, so many environments, by a 
method obviously crude and mechanical. She 
will know that she is treating a most delicate 
and subtle subject with clumsy hands. 

The teaching of poetry to children, however, 
must never dwindle into a condition of vague 
appreciation. A child, like an adult, likes 
best the things on which he has lavished work. 
He must strive for mastery, for self victory. 
The rigid ideal of perfection must be held as 
goal for all children. There is no place in 
education for the idle dilettante. 

There are two fundamental problems in the 
teaching of poetry to children which must be 
met by the teacher: first the opportunity for 
individual preference; and second, the mas- 
tery of the verse selected. Below is given 
a way in which both problems may be solved, 
granted that the teacher is skilful, is herself a 
lover of poetry and children, and is not too 
academic in her training and outlook. 

There must first be a preparation for the 
intensive study. The teacher may bring to 
class and read some poems which are not too 
well known to the children, and which many 
will like. Here it is often wise to select from 
modern verse, since most children are ignorant 
in that field. Some of the narrative poems 
of Masefield would be a good choice. Louise 
Driscoll’s “Harbury,” Alfred Noyes’ “A Song 
of Sherwood,” or Richard Watson Gilder’s “A 
Midsummer Song” (he is not so very mod- 
ern), could be used with success. Several days’ 
recitations may then be employed in informal 
talks about poetry by both teacher and stu- 
dents. The children should be encouraged, 














not forced, to tell of poems and poets they 
know. If they desire to recite or read some 
poems, they should be permitted to do so. 
When the interest of the group is aroused, the 
teacher may suggest that the class make its 
own anthology for study. If the pupils desire 
to do this, the teacher may explain how it 
is to be accomplished. But if they are not 
sufficiently interested, the plan should be 
dropped, at least for the time. 

If the plan is decided upon, by vote or open 
talk, they may be told that each child is to 
select a poem he or she likes very much. It 
does not matter who wrote it, or where found. 
The only requisite is that the child likes it. 
Then the pupil must practice reading the poem 
aloud before coming to class, since the teacher 
cannot permit a poem to be spoiled by a bad 
rendering. (That is, in general. At times the 
entire results would be ruined should a child 
be refused permission to read.) The teacher 
may also help the work by explaining how a 


poem should be read; that one should strive . 


for an even flow of words, avoiding all at- 
tempts at stilted or melodramatic rendering, 
and should watch the punctuation marks care- 
fully. 

After the poems are selected, the class may 
be told that each is to be carefully copied by 
the pupil who chose it. The names of the 
authors, correctly spelled, should be placed 
on the pages also. If possible, the same type 
of paper should be used by each student. 

To save the trouble caused by misplaced or 
lost copies, the teacher should ask that all the 
copied poems be given her on a certain day. 
The teacher, too, may add her selection to the 
list. 

It would be wise to stop here for just a 
moment. This very natural criticism will come 
immediately to the minds of many readers. 
The pupils, they will say, since the poems 
must be copied, will choose only very short 
poems. It can only be answered by saying 
that not often do they do so; never when the 
class is strongly interested. But then, there 
would be no serious harm in having them se- 
lect short poems. Long poems are not often 
psychologically suited for grade school stu- 
dents. 
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The teacher may then read out the names of 
the poems and their authors, and the students 
select the one they would like to have read 
first. The child whose poem wins first choice 
may, after her reading, name the one she 
would like to hear. This method may con- 
tinue throughout the study. 

At the end of each recitation, the poems 
read that day should be placed on the English 
bulletin board or fastened to the walls of the 
room. When it is felt that enough poems 
have been read, the reading may stop. 

Next the class may be told that the teacher 
is going to play a competitive game with them. 
She is to give some questions on all the poems 
that have been chosen and read by the class, 
and see how many of these questions can be 
answered by each pupil. All questions should 
be answered by one word, title or name. The 
students should be urged to play the com- 
petitive game, if possible, during vacant 
periods for study. If this can not be done, 
then they must be given time during the regu- 
lar English recitation periods. 

A group plan of study is perhaps best for 
this work done in class. The pupils may be 
divided into groups of three or four and per- 
mitted to make out their own questions, then 
ask them of the others in the group. Or, if 
desired, each may bring to class ten or fifteen 
questions of the same type to be used later by 
the teacher, and give them in class. The 
teacher may here start the questions by asking 
one, then the child who answers that one may 
be given the opportunity of asking her most 
difficult one, and so through the hour. 

Perhaps a little more clarity concerning the 
questions is required here. Suppose the chil- 
dren chose, among others, “The Spires of Ox- 
ford,” “The Village Blacksmith,” and “Little 
Giffen.” On these may be asked such ques- 
tions as the following— 

“In the poem, “The Spires of Oxford,’ give 
one thing which the poet says was left behind 
by the students when they went to war.” 

“Under what kind of a tree did the black- 
smith stand?” 

“Who wrote ‘Little Giffen’?” 
“How old was Little Giffen?” 


(Continued on page 283) 
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mas this year the publishers have been 

generous to the younger children. The 
Macmillan Company has issued a Happy Hour 
Series, containing twelve little square volumes 
with gay covers. The dearly beloved old, old 
favorites are included, from Little Black 
Sambo, The Three Little Pigs, The Three Billy 
Goats Gruff, to the Ugly Duckling. Different 
artists have illustrated the stories. Some of 
the pictures are humorous; others are beauti- 
ful. Particularly fine are those made by Berta 
and Elmer Hader for the Ugly Duckling. 
These books are intended for the “look and 
listen” age. 

Stark Young has written a volume of simple 
little plays, Sweet Times and the Blue Police- 
man—Henry Holt & Co. The plays are imag- 
inative; the language, poetic. Teachers will 
find the book helpful in teaching politeness 
and courtesy. The colored illustrations are 
by Edwin Avery Park. 

There is a number of translations among 
the fall books. One is a Dutch story, The 
Princess Who Grew, by P. J. C. De Vries— 
Fred A. Stokes Co. A spoiled little princess 
she was, for she demanded such unreasonable 
things as square pancakes and cherries with- 
out pits. Her most outrageous request was 
for a dress made of grape skins. This caused 
the king of the goblins to take her in hand. 
What happened then is sure to interest Amer- 
ican girls as much as it has those of Holland. 
The attractive illustrations are by Rie Cramer. 

Children who love Beatrix Potter’s Peter 
Rabbit will take to their hearts Little Jack 
Rabbit, the hero of a French story by Alice 


Dussauze—Macmillan Co. The tale is illus- 


|: PRESENTING their books for Christ- 


trated by Anne Merriam Peck. This simple 
little story of the French country-side is very 
popular with the children of France. 

There are still tom-boys in Norway, though 
they have long since disappeared in America. 
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At least the term has gone since the school 
play-grounds became so popular. The Tom- 
boy Cousin by Barbara Ring—Fred A. Stokes 
Co.—tells of the experiences of two little 
Norwegian girl cousins. One, a very proper 
child, lived in town. The other, a country 
child, sturdy and full of fun, accustomed to 
playing rough games with her brothers, was 
always getting into mischief. Many adven- 
tures they had before the story ends. The des- 
criptions of home life in Norway are good. 

When I Was a Girl in Sweden by Anna— 
Mia Hertzman—Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
is the latest volume in the Children of Other 
Lands Books. Mrs. Hertzmann writes: “Our 
happiest hours indoors were spent around the 
huge open fireplace during the long winter 
evenings. Here we sat snug and warm while 
a blizzard might pile the snow up against our 
windows in great hard drifts. Stories were 
told or somebody would read aloud while the 
maid’s spinning wheel kept up a soft purr. 
No idle hands were permitted. In Sweden, it 
is considered a disgrace not to know how to 
sew, knit, spin, embroider, or make laces.” 

Nimble-Legs by Luigi Capuana—Long- 
mans, Green & Co., was a twelve year old 
Sicilian boy who could run so fast that he 
carried messages to earn money. So well did 
he do his work that he was asked to carry 
secret messages for Garibaldi, the Italian 
General. He had some exciting experiences. 
Finally, after he was wounded in battle, he 
was given a medal by the famous general him- 
self. There is much of the country life of 
Italy in the story. All these books should 
make more real to little Americans the chil- 
dren of other lands. 

Girl Scout Stories, Second Book—Edited by 
Helen Ferris—George H. Doran Company— 
is an official Girl Scout publication. Writers 
of good fiction for older girls are well repre- 
sented in this collection of seventeen short 




















stories. Augusta Seaman has two stories. 
Becky’s Christmas Turkey by Constance 
Lindsey Skinner is here. Blackie by Samuel 
Scoville Jr. is a good animal story. There are 
poems too and illustrations by different artists. 

Carl and Grace Moon are making a distinct 
and valuable contribution to literature for 
children in the stories and pictures they are 
bringing from the pueblos of the Southwest. 
Mr. Moon made the illustrations for his wife’s 
books, Chi-Wee and Chi-Wee and Loki. He 
also illustrated his book, Lost Indian Magic 
and his new story, The Flaming Arrow—Fred 
A. Stokes Company. This is an exciting story 
that will hold a boy’s interest to the end, for it 
has a good plot and well drawn characters. 
Boys will absorb much of the atmosphere of 
desert and mountains as they read. 

Dan Totheroth has such a vivid imagination 
that he can gather together all sorts of inci- 
dents found in fairy tales and make a brand 
new story full of the fantastic. The Last Dra- 
gon—George H. Doran Company—tells what 
happened when some children found in a 
cave in their wood-lot a dragon who had been 
napping since the age of dragons. The illus- 
trations are by Eleanor Osborn Eadie. 

For the mother whose child is constantly 
demanding, “What can I do?” or for the 
grown-up in charge of a convalescing child 
there are four new craft books that will be a 
boon. In the Complete Play-craft Book—Fred 
A. Stokes Company, Patten Beard has care- 
fully explained by diagrams and many photo- 
graphs how to make the most fascinating toys 
out of material easily obtained. What child 
could resist a gypsy cart or a circus made of 
boxes? There are descriptions of many new 
games and gay parties. To make this valuable 
book even nicer in the opinion of a child there 
are lots of jolly little rhymes scattered 
through it. 

With Scissors and Paste, by Lelia M. 
Wilhelm—Macmillan Company, is for young- 
er children. A child may learn how to make 
a doll house, a Noah’s ark, a Noah’s ark scrap- 
book and other toys. M. Lois Murphy has 
illustrated this volume with sketches and 
diagrams. 
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Playing With Clay, by Ida M. Wheeler is 
another of Macmillan’s Work and Play Books. 
A child who reads the book learns something 
of the history of pottery and sculpture. Each 
story chapter is followed by a chapter that 
tells how to make the object described in the 
story. There will be a great hunt for beds of 
clay as this book becomes known to the 
children. The book is illustrated with repro- 
ductions of paintings and photographs and 
also with sketches by Elizabeth Tyler Wolcott. 

The smallest of these craft books, The Piece 
Bag Book, by Anna La Laurette Blauvelt— 
Macmillan Company, may be the most popular 
with little girls. Here are described many 
objects that can be made from ordinary scraps 
of material—table and cushion covers, a 
duster, a doll’s cap, a muff and others. Just 
as one can buy the book Raggedy Ann and the 
doll at the same counter, one should be able to 
buy The Piece Bak Book with a bright chintz 
bag filled with materials mentioned. Since 
no one has thought of this yet, I am going to 
fix up a bag and give it with the book as a 
Christmas gift to a little girl who enjoys sew- 
ing. 

Children who are old enough to read history 
will find much enjoyment in Wonder Tales of 
Architecture by L. Lamprey—Fred A. Stokes 
Company. By means of stories the author 
shows how people in different civilizations 
lived and why they built as they did. The 
book with its four color illustrations, many 
sketches and bright red cover is very attrac- 
tive. 

LIST OF BOOKS IN THE ORDER 
MENTIONED 


The Happy Hour Books. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1927. 

Sweet Times and The Blue Policeman. By 
Stark Young. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 1925. 215 pages. 

The Princess Who Grew. 
Vries. New York: 
1927. 112 pages. 

Little Jack Rabbit. By Alice Dussauze. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1927. 125 pages. 

The Tom-Boy Cousin. By Barbara Ring. New 
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few weeks on the period of knighthood 
and chivalry in the Middle Ages. But 
despite the interest of the class in history, 
there was persistent failure to speak correctly, 
without hesitancy, and to answer in sentences, 
notwithstanding effort and constant attention 
upon these points, by various means. Seizing 
upon the class’s delight in all lesson bearing 
upon chivalry, we decided to have a contest 
to improve our speech. An interesting dis- 
cussion resulted in the following decisions. 
Our aim was to become either “Green 
Knights,” or “Red Knights.” The class was 
divided into two teams, according to the seat- 
ing of the group, to give fair representation. 
The pledge adopted was, “I pledge myself 
to overcome my English weaknesses.” For a 
few days we carefully watched every error 
and those most often made, and those most 
troublesome for the majority of the children, 
were written in a prominent place upon the 
board. To this list we gradually added more 
expressions as the need arose. With colored 
chalk our errors were listed in a “Never 
Again” column. In another, directly opposite, 
were the correct expressions under the title, 
“Always Remember.” The children were 
urged to read through the lists often, and at 
first plenty of time was taken to find the viola- 
tion, and its correction. It soon became only 
necessary to say, “You Violated Rule 2,” and 
the correction was given. Often the correction 
was given as soon as the children realized the 
mistake, and many times now, someone can 
hardly keep from interrupting a recitation to 


T= 6A CLASS had been working for a 


say, “He said, ‘like when.’ He should say, 
‘as if.’” 
Always Remember. 
-l. Use clear sentences. 
2. Come right to the point. 
3. “Very many” or “very much.” 
4. “It was I,” “he—they.” 


an 


“Those”—“these” before nouns. 
“Said”—for past time. 
7. “There is” for singular. 
“There are” for plural. 
Never Again. 
1. Avoid a useless “why.” 
Avoid a useless “and” or too many 
“ands.” 
Avoid “lots” and “a lot of.” 
Avoid wrong pronouns. 
Avoid “them” before a noun. 
Avoid “says” except in present time. 
Avoid singular verb, and plural subject. 
thie mistakes, such as “jist,” “git,” and 
the like, were listed to prevent putting the 
wrong form before the class, but no instance 
slipped by for any of these intruders. 

The question of interruptions, and time con- 
sumed were vital at first, so after several days 
of watching every breach of form, we held 
discussion, and decided upon various points. 
I. Scoring. 

A. Each child had a monitor, and noted 
every mistake on a pad kept on his 
desk; both his own, and his monitor’s. 

1. Thus we aimed to check on each 
other, and prevent forgetful- 
ness and waste of time from 
classwork. 

B. A captain for each side was chosen to 
keep team scores and place them on the 
board at recess, before noon, and at 
night dismissals. 

1. Scores for each side were to- 
talled every evening, and honor- 
able mention given to the win- 
ners for the day. 

C. As the contest grew, suggestions were 
made that before the ceremonial of 
knighting took place, a three day trial 
period should be given, and the losing 
side be responsible for furnishing the 
“banquet feast” (light refreshments) 
to the winners. 


a 


ad 


SP eS 














D. Every mistake was written by the moni- 
tor upon the slip of paper, and placed 
in the castle of “Reds,” or “Greens,” 
as the case might be. 


1. Once a week the castles were 
opened, and the child who had 
the mistake arose, and gave the 
correct sentence. (Each mistake 
was also corrected at the time of 
making. ) 

E. The following requirements marked the 
progressive stages. Shortly after the 
contest began, a series of slides on the 
Copley prints of the Chivalrous Age, 
were shown, together with the stories 
of each picture. 

1. Everyone on each side was a 
“page.” 

2. A perfect record for one day 
made the “page” a “squire.” 

a. The name of each “squire” 
was listed on the board 
under his team, as he was 
entitled to the honor. 

3. A record in good English for 
one week reported by the moni- 
tor, self, and teacher, made a 
child ready for “knighthood.” 

4. Keeping records was not allowed 
to interfere with classes. 

5. Self-correction was not counted 
as an error. 

6. Colored ribbons were worn by 
the squires. 

7. Silver shields and swords were 


carried by the knights. 


Library books were brought to the room for 
further study of the period, and special re- 
ports were assigned to decide upon points in 
question, or to give a fuller description of the 
period. 

The group engaged in the contest or tourna- 
ment was a group of interesting people, filled 
with energy often misplaced, and the result 
was that work suffered, and honor for the 
schoolroom and self was often wanting. A 
special point was made to find out the char- 
acteristics of a real knight, and a discussion 
of bravery on the school grounds, and cour- 
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tesy in the room, was held until we had made 
application of knightly qualities to our prob- 
lems day by day. 

We adopted for our creed H. A. Walter’s 
poem, “My Creed,” ' and gave it a prominent 
place on the board. 

The colored chalk made the knightly char- 
acteristics a constant reminder for noble ac- 
tions. 

Tennyson’s memory gem, “A Knight’s 
Pledge,” was also put on the board in colored 
chalk. 

“To ride forth redressing human wrongs, 
Help other people at all times. 

Honor his own work as his God’s.” 


The Ceremonial of Dubbing Our Good 
English Knights 
: An explanation of our English project. 
Il. What chivalry in the Middle Ages 


meant. 
III. The steps in becoming a knight. 
IV. Dramatization 


“Sir Percival, The Boy Knight.” 
V. A miniature show. 

“Scenes in knighthood.” 
Washington and Lincoln, Two of Amer- 
ica’s Most Knightly Men. 

VII. Gettysburg Address. 
VIII. Group of songs. 
IX. Lantern slides on Washington and Lin- 
coln. 
X. “The Feast.” 
Our “Lords ond Ladies” were served 
by “Squires.” 
Continuation of the Project. 

The interest in the speaking of correct Eng- 
lish never waned. Many times in the follow- 
ing three months remarks were made such as 
this one by Betty, “I have a hard time to get 
my father to say, ‘He doesn’t’.”. Three days 
after our first ceremonial Ruth and Elizabeth 
had a heated argument as to whether 
“hanged” or “hung” was correct, so we 
stopped our lessons to take out dictionaries 


VI. 


1 CREED 
I would be true, for there are those who trust me, 
I would be pure for there are those who care, 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer, 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 
I would be friend of all, defend the friendless, 
I would be giving, and forget the gift. 
I would be humble, I would forget my weakness, 
I would look up—and laugh—and love—and lift. 
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and find our information. Then we gave 
various sentences using each word. After the 
point was settled, we proceeded with our 
recitation. 

To broaden the interest and enrich the work, 
we decided to give each team so many points 
for every poem learned. A great rivalry re- 
sulted and some children who had never cared 
about learning poems, unless they were as- 
signed as a duty, began learning most of the 
poems studied in literature class. We awarded 
the points according to the length of the 
poems, and the difficulty of memorizing. Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address had been strongly 
recommended for home study, but only a few 
of the better students learned it at the time of 
Lincoln’s Birthday. After a few days of pres- 
entation of the memorized selections in the 
opening exercises; practically every child in 
the room learned it. Other poems among 
many learned were, “Trees,” “The Oriole,” 
Holmes’ “Height of the Ridiculous,” “Finding 
of the Lyre,” “The Thinker,” “Aladdin,” and 
“Our Mother Tongue.” 

To insure better enunciation and articula- 
tion, a list of words was placed on the board 
with their difhculties underlined. 

Because it was necessary to keep an ac- 
curate check on arithmetic homework, three 
board lists were kept. The “Wounded Cru- 
saders” had a number representing their 
“wounds.” (or back papers which were un- 
finished.) When they were completed the 
children’s names were placed on the list of 
the “Victorious Knights.” Children who kept 
up with class assignments, and corrected mis- 
takes made on tests and homework papers, 
had their names placed on the “Honor Roll.” 


Results 

Children soon got so they noticed each 
other’s mistakes and by the end of the year, 
a mistake had the same effect as a discord in 
music. 

Perfect English was not used by any means, 
but after a child had made a mistake, he 
either noticed it himself, and shook his head 
saying, “I didn’t mean that,” or some other 
child corrected it. Hence the first result was 
the development of a language consciousness. 
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Second, a dictionary habit was begun. 
Whenever a question arose about any word, 
we referred to the dictionary, and had a dis- 
cussion about its usage. 

Third, the class as a whole is thinking about 
its speech, even though some mistakes are still 
made. The following remarks, given in class 
from time to time, indicate interest in knowing 
correct forms; 

“I have been thinking about a sentence. 
Which is right? ‘He’s drunk’ or ‘drunken’?” 

“I never used to notice when mistakes were 
made—but now I don’t like to hear them. I 
help my father, and he likes to have me cor- 
rect him.” 

“It grates on me to hear my aunt from the 
country talk. I think we should stop making 
mistakes with words that begin with ‘wh’.” 

“What are participles?” 

A lesson in principal parts of the verb was 
followed by many verbs being placed upon 
the board. Their parts were looked up, and 
correct sentences containing them were given. 
Games were played using the principal parts 
of all commonly used verbs. This led to the 
study of participles in “ing,” and to the use 
of verb phrases containing participles. 


Final Ceremony of Dubbing the Remaining 
Pages, Squires, Knights. 
I. Piano solo. 


II. “Would Modern Knighthood be an Ad- 
vantage?” 
III. Piano solo. 
IV. “How Inventions Destroyed Knighthood, 
and Enlarged the World.” 
a. The invention of gunpowder. 
b. The invention of the compass. 
c. The invention of ships. 
V. “What Young America Owes to Old 
Europe.” 
VI. A good English play—“The Charm.” 


Characters: King, Queen, Three Speech 
Sisters, Puck, and the Schoolboy. 

Summary: A schoolboy, by using the words 
“ain’t” and “he, she, or it don’t,” changed the 
Three Sweet Speech sisters into ugly creatures. 
Puck discovers the offender, and brings him 
before the King and Queen to explain. He 

















watches the fairies frolic, and is compelled to 
gaze upon the ugly fairies. He is told the 
means of breaking the spell, and changes them 
back to Sweet Speech fairies again. With 
song and dance, the fairies circle around him 
in gratitude for his using good English. 

IX. “The Knight’s Toast.” Sir Walter Scott. 


X. Debate. Resolved: That the invention of 
gunpowder was of service to the world. 
XI. The knighting ceremonial. 
XII. The “Feast.” 
The following construction work was com- 


pleted by the children; 

1. Four castles—each different, but show- 
ing the architecture of the mediaeval 
period. 

2. Knights in armor—(dolls dressed in 
tin-foil.) 

3. A paper knight on horseback. 

4. Small shields for knights. 
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Large shields. 
Large sword. 


“The Queen.” 


Tin covered shields, swords, and battle 
axe. 


9. The Miniature Show. 


10. Costumes and helmets for ceremony. 


PNA 


11. Breast plate armor. 


12. Emblems. 
13. _ Drawings of knights and others of the 
period. 


14. Drawings of early inventions. 


15. Exhibition of early and modern inven- 
tions. 


16. Soap boats—(Viking.) 

17. Early and later period printing presses. 
18. Aeroplane. 

19. Dolls dressed as monks, and knights. 


20. Pictures of early weapons. 
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in the school curriculum which is the 
topic of greater controversy than that of 
phonics. 


P ROBABLY THERE is no other subject 


The varying and diverse opinions 
on this subject could be arranged in a perfect 
scale beginning at one extreme with those who 
believe that no phonics at all should be taught, 
and ranging up to the other extreme repre- 
sented by those who are convinced that the 
teaching of phonics should dominate all other 
subjects in the field of primary instruction. 
It is unfortunate that so many angles of this 
important problem should be left to opinion, 
but until more extensive investigations have 
been made, this must necessarily be the case. 
In the meantime, teachers are much perplexed 
as to what course to pursue in their class- 
rooms, and one constantly hears them asking 
such questions as these: Shall we teach 
phonics? If so, when shall we teach them? 
What processes and elements shall we teach? 
How shall we teach them? 

Each of these points will be discussed brief- 
ly in this article. Conclusions will be drawn 
from the results of scientific research in con- 
nection with phases of the problem which 
have been investigated. In the absence of such 
evidence, generalizations and interpretations 
will be based upon classroom observations 
and diagnosis resulting from supervisory con- 
tact with the many types of children and 
teachers which one finds present in a repre- 
sentative city system. However, the writer 
has no thought of making any final decisions 
in this matter. The article is written only in 


the hope of setting up some temporary guide 
posts for those who have not had the time or 
opportunity to pursue recent developments in 
this field, and to challenge additional research 
on the part of those who are in a position to 
conduct such studies. 
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Shall we teach word analysis? 

Many different investigations have been 
conducted for the purpose of trying to find an 
answer to this question. The results of these 
investigations have been so varied that on the 
face of things, it would seem we are as far 
from an answer as ever. However, when all 
angles of the different situations are properly 
interpreted and the results amalgamated the 
conclusions drawn from these investigations 
lose much of the contradictory aspect which 
they assume at first appearance. 

Some investigators have shown that as the 
pupils sight-word vocabulary increases in size 
and complexity that some sort of analysis of 
words is necessary in order that periods of con- 
fusion be avoided. They show further that 
most pupils require definite assistance in 
learning economical methods of attacking new 
words if they are to become independent 
readers. 

A second group of educators believes that 
phonic training is positively harmful. They 
have shown that over-emphasis of phonics 
early in the child’s reading experiences has 
led to such serious difficulties as: habit of 
progressing in very small units, thereby in- 
hibiting development of speed; habit of too 
explicit articulation, thus retarding speed; 
habit of looking directly at each word during 
the process of pronunciation, thus encouraging 
a very narrow eye-voice span; habit of react- 
ing primarily to the pronunciation stimula- 
tion, and disregarding comprehension. While 
these investigators have proved that such 
habits will become fixed and almost impos- 
sible to eradicate when phonics are over-em- 
phasized for a long period of time to the 
exclusion of training in thought-getting and 
speed, others have proved that when phonics 
are taught moderately and the other phases of 
reading are also emphasized, that these un- 














desirable habits will be only temporary ones. 

A third group of investigators has evidence 
that children do not need phonics at all, in 
that they naturally and unconsciously general- 
ize sounds and make use of phonic analysis 
from the beginning without having received 
any training whatever along this line. The 
investigators who have drawn these conclu- 
sions, however, have used for the material of 
their experimentation, only one or two small 
groups of children, one or both of which were 
composed of the select type which one finds 
in a college training school. The writer’s ex- 
periments with the general rank and file of 
pupils which one finds in the large city 
school system, reveals the fact that cases in 
which first grade children learn to generalize 
and blend sounds without training are very 
much in the minority. A survey of 10,000 
first grade children in Detroit showed that 
only two per cent of them possessed this 
natural phonetic sense which they developed 
and applied unaided. 

In case a child does develop this natural 
ability to solve new words independently, it 
is, of course, a waste of time to teach phonics 
to him. He might better be excused from such 
practice and be provided with various types 
of instruction designed to develop important 
reading abilities, other than that of word rec- 
ognition. 

On the other hand, since the ability to rec- 
ognize words is so basic that all other reading 
abilities are to a large extent dependent upon 
it, and since, so far as we know at present, 
training in word analysis is the best method of 
developing this power, it would seem highly 
advantageous to provide such training to the 
great mass of children who do not possess this 
natural phonetic sense. 

Of course, the formal phonetic methods 
which subordinated practice in ali other read- 
ing abilities to that of skillful juggling with 
word elements should not be countenanted in 
modern teaching. I refer to those methods in 
which even the content of the readers was 
written for the sole purpose of giving practice 
in phonics, all of the early reading consisting 
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of sentences of this type, “Kate ate a date,” 
“Nan ran for the fan,” etc. 

While it is true that there is much to be 
condemned in these formal phonetic methods, 
it is equally true that we have not sufficient 
evidence at the present time to warrant us in 
going to the other extreme of providing no 
training whatever in word analysis. Perhaps 
there are more effective ways of developing 
ability to attack new words than those which 
we already know, but at any rate, such 
methods have not yet been practically form- 
ulated even by those who are strongest in 
denouncing our present methods. In the mean- 
time, we must remember that thousands of 
children are passing through our schools each 
semester and must be given the best train- 
ing which we know how to give them at the 
present time. Consequently, we should not 
hastily discard those methods with which we 
are already familiar, of developing ability to 
attack new words until we have something 
better with which to replace them. 

Rather than go either to the extreme of giv- 
ing phonics precedence over all other phases 
of reading instruction or to the other extreme 
of teaching no phonics at all, let us take our 
place for the time being midway in the scale 
of advocates and promote a common sense 
middle course. Let us select the best from our 
present methods and instruct those pupils who 
would profit by such methods, but at the same 
time take care never to sacrifice vital, interest- 
ing content, and definite, specific training 
designed to develop other fundamental read- 
ing habits. 

It is with this attitude toward a middle 
course for the time being that the recommen- 
dations in the remainder of this article are 
made. 


When shall we teach word analysis? 


After having decided to teach word analysis, 
the question arises, “When shall we begin this 
important study?” The general tendency is 
to defer such training until after the early 
stages of beginning reading, rather than start 


it at the very beginning of the term as was the 
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practice a few years ago. Let us consider the 
specific reasons for this delay. 
Why should word analysis be delayed? 

1. Children should first acquire a large 
enough reading vocabulary of word wholes to 
represent the letter sounds which are later to 
be taught, so that they may generalize from 
known words those sounds needed in unlock- 
ing new words. For example, if we are to 
teach the consonant f, the child should pre- 
viously have had experience in recognizing a 
few words beginning with f, such as fox, fat, 
for. 

2. Children should acquire the attitude of 
reading for meanings in word and sentence 
wholes, before directing their attention to the 
analysis of words—an activity which is likely 
to distract temporarily from their learning 
meaning concepts. 


3. It is important to make a start in the 
type of reading which is conducive to the 
establishment of good eye habits, before caus- 
ing the children to concentrate on the smaller 
units within words. 


4. The complex activity of mastering the 
early mechanics of reading is too heavy for 
both teacher and children if the additional 


subjects of phonics is introduced during the 
first few weeks. 


When are children ready for practice in the 
word-getting processes? 

Granted that it is advisable to defer the 
teaching of phonics at the beginning of the 
term, just when then are children ready for 
such practice? It would seem that the best 
guides which we can use at the present time in 
determining. this point are those listed below: 

1. When the child has developed a desire 
to read, 

2. When he has mastered the very early 
mechanics of reading, 

3. When he has mastered a reading vocab- 
ulary large enough to represent the 
most common sound. (Such a vocab- 
ulary gives him a basis from which he 


may generalize sounds needed in un- 
locking new words. ) 
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4. When he has had practice in reading a 
quantity of narrative material, 


5. When he has enjoyed Mother Goose 
rhymes and other simple poems which 
cause his ear to be sensitive to rhyme 
words, 

6. When he, of his own accord, begins to 
notice likenesses and differences in 
words. 


What content and processes shall we teach? 
Having determined at what time it is desir- 
able to begin teaching word analysis, the 
question immediately arises as to what proc- 
esses and content should be taught. Fortu- 
nately we have scientific evidence which 
enables us to give a definite answer to this 
question. 
What processes shall we teach? 

Every primary teacher has noticed that 
some pupils have the natural phonetic sense 
mentioned above, in other words, they seem 
to have some special aptitude for successfully 
attacking new words without having had pho- 
netic training. In considering this point, two 
questions arose in the mind of the writer: 
“What are the natural methods of attack de- 
veloped and used by the children themselves?” 
And then, “Would the children who have no 
methods of their own develop more rapidly 
if given training through methods naturally 
used by other children, rather than through 
artificial methods devised by an adult who 
makes up a scheme because it seems logical 
from his point of view?” 

In an attempt to answer the first question, 
an investigation was carried on with four hun- 
dred Detroit children who had finished read- 
ing Picture-Story material, Series I, and were 
reading out of other primers, without having 
had any training at all in word analysis. 

As a child read orally, the teacher carefully 
observed his behavior when attacking a new 
word, and after he had solved it, she ques- 
tioned him minutely to ascertain his exact 
method of attack. Then she recorded the 
method on a blank provided for that purpose. 

The result of this investigation revealed the 
following methods of attack and their frequen- 


cies: 








METHODs OF ATTACK 
Pupils solved the new words by: 


Cases 
1. Fitting them into the context of the sen- 
BOMOD cc cccccncheeerdvessccscesevesces 
2. Looking at an accompanying picture.... 67 
3. Analyzing or synthesizing compound words. 43 
4. Analyzing a known word to get a smaller 
unknown word within.................- 40 
5. Comparing the new word with the rhyme 
cas databhw pce tae ey ensabewebdas Fe 
6. Combining a generalized consonant with a 
DOME MI oi cAlke cnc aticceshéacencevess 24 
7. Applying a vowel sound after generalizing 
it from a familiar word............... 19 
8. Sounding syllables..............seeeeeee: 7 
Qe WO iia edo a vvdaawcesieeccccse 3 
DR Sombiis WO ica cece ccc rerseastvicecsce 2 


The method of sounding syllables, spelling, 
and sounding letters occurred with such a 
small frequency that the children who used 
these methods were further investigated and it 
was found that they were “repeaters” who had 
phonetic training the previous term; so these 
cannot be counted as natural methods of 
attack. 

In the light of this investigation it is quite 
obvious that we have not been putting suf- 
ficient emphasis upon methods of attack other 
than learning the sounds of letters and letter 
groups. To be sure, good teachers have 
always called attention to these other methods 
of attack incidentally, but the findings of this 
study justify us in the belief that the system 
which would be most effective in developing 
power in the word-getting processes is one in 
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which all these methods of attack are taught 
systematically and thoroughly as needed. 


What content shall we teach? 

With the many demands of the present-day 
reading curriculum it is, of course, impossible 
to teach all of the word elements contained 
in our reading vocabulary. Consequently, 
it is most important that we select for such 
instruction those elements which occur with 
the highest frequency as these are the ones 
which will prove most useful to children in 
solving the new words with which they will 
come in contact. 

Fortunately two studies have been con- 
ducted for the purpose of determining the 
order of frequencies of word elements in 
primary readers, one is reported by Jaycox, 
Vogel, and Washburne in the Elementary 
School Journal for February, 1923. A more 
recent and extensive investigation of this type 
is reported by Anna D. Cordts in The Ele- 
mentary English Review for April, 1926. 

Since these reports are available at any 
library no attempt will be made to list the 
element frequencies as determined by these 
investigators, in this article. It is, however, 
urgently recommended that phonic elements 
be taught to children in the order of the fre- 
quency with which they appear in such 
scientifically determined lists. 


(To be concluded in the December number) 





ART IN RELATION TO GENERAL CLASS 
WORK 


(Continued from page 261) 


needed is not goading, but incentive and inter- 
est which will act as a magnet to draw the 
pupil onward and inspire his best effort. 
Projects of the sort described above ‘tend to 
meet this need. Their concrete form concen- 


trates and holds attention. Their attractive- 


ness and sense of real value inspire interest 
and perseverance. 


Their tangible form em- 





phasizes both successes and failures and helps 
the pupil to measure his own progress more 
definitely. 

The writer has seen numerous listless 
classes transformed into interested, active, 
working groups through the introduction of 


illustrative projects. 





EDITORIAL 





LET’S GO TO CHICAGO! 


HE discussions scheduled for the meeting 

of the Elementary School — Normal 
School Section of the National Council of 
Teachers of English promise to be unusually 
interesting. In the first place, every person 
on the program is prepared to speak author- 
itatively from the standpoint of highly signifi- 
cant data. 

Dr. Breed, of the University of Chicago, 
will discuss his studies covering the choice of 
words that should be taught elementary school 
children. Much interest has been shown in 
the discussions concerning word choice raised 
by Dr. Breed, and others, which have appeared 
recently in educational periodicals. This 
meeting should afford an excellent opportunity 
for a much needed symposium on this con- 
troverted topic. 

Two other speakers, discussing the problem 
of spelling, will present the results of scientific 
investigations in transfer in spelling and 
words of permanent difficulty. 

The findings of the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, with reference to the problem of 
standards in elementary school composition, 
will be discussed, and a former president of 
the Council will speak on the same topic. 

The program is planned not only to bring to 
light sources of weakness in elementary school 
teaching, but further, to offer methods of 
remedy and constructive working procedures. 


A NEW PILOT FOR THE SANTA MARIA 


HE piloting of the Santa Maria, described 

by Miss Martha Stewart Long, page 262, 
is pedagogically unique. Teachers and chil- 
dren alike usually make a point of first-handed 
criticism in the effort to control speech errors. 
There is usually, when opportunity for crit- 
icism is given in the class, the question of how 
many interruptions may be allowed to critics. 
In recent years, however, teachers have be- 
come both better psychologists and better 
philosophers, with the results that excessive 


interruption for the correction of errors has 
been diminished somewhat. 

But the course followed by Miss Long in 
her Santa Maria is unique. She has evidently 
both a plan and a philosophy. She seems to 
say, in effect, that if the children are impressed 
with the situation which demands of them a 
written product of certain recognized merits, 
and if ideals are made distinct enough, the 
children will improve their English as a 
natural consequence of their effort to reach 
ends obviously open to them and attain stand- 
ards that they see idealized for them by the 
teacher. 

Miss Long, as a first consideration, aroused 
in her pupils the desire to do the thing which 
she discussed with them. Her next require- 
ment seems to have been that the work of the 
children must be lifted out of any sordid- 
ness or dullness by way of imagination. For 
example, when they discovered that their idea 
of printing a newspaper was something ‘pre- 
viously unknown to them in all their expe- 
rience, they quickly enough set forth under 
sail, “like Columbus” in the Santa Maria. 

The third important point, was, it appears, 
that the child have an artistically, or rather 
grammatically correct view of his handiwork. 
Miss Long, therefore, corrected the “broken- 
She became both 
copy-reader and proof reader for the news- 
paper staff. 

There will be many teachers who doubt the 
wisdom on her part, of correcting copy and 
proof reading papers for the children. Miss 
Long, however, vindicates herself with the 


backed sentences” herself. 


statement that as time passed, the children’s 
original papers became more and more free 
from errors, and more and more in line with 
the corrected versions of their writing which 
she had turned 
Santa Maria. 
sound. 


into the columns of their 
Her psychology, certainly, is 
Her philosophy must surely have 
given her the strength of conviction to go at 
this enterprise in a way so unique peda- 
gogically. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS 


Tue Apventures or Anpy. By Margery Williams 
Bianco. N. Y. George H. Doran, 1927. 

Tue Skin Horse. By Margery Williams Bianco. 
N. Y. George H. Doran, 1927. 

Two moods of Margery Williams Bianco are 
represented in her two newest books, The Adventures 
of Andy, and The Skin Horse. 

Andy is another just such valient little doll as 
Jensina, who appeared in Mrs. Bianco’s earlier 
book, Poor Cecco. Andy’s mother grows up and 
gets married, and Andy, provoked by neglect, 
wanders out on the fire escape, whence she departs 
on many strange, and frequently breathless, adven- 
tures. The country Andy wanders in is as peculi- 
arly Mrs. Bianco’s as Wonderland and Looking- 
Glass Country are Lewis Carroll’s. Human beings 
appear, from time to time, but they never speak 
directly to the toy characters, and are unaware 
of the adventures being enacted. This gives an air 
of authenticity to the happenings. 

A great part of the fascination of Andy’s adven- 
tures is due to Mrs. Bianco’s whimsicality, which can- 
not, of course, be defined or analyzed, but which 
seems to consist in part of shuffling together com- 
monplaces with amusing results. For example, 
Andy knows that one thing travelers invariably do 


is to look for a hotel, and so she does. Billy-the- 
Lantern finds her one, too little for her to enter, 
but a hotel, and so adequate to the requirements 
of a traveler. 

The Skin Horse is a story in a very different vain. 
It is akin to The Little Wooden Doll, and belongs 
to that type of literature which deals with the 
pathetic aspects of childhood. The little match girl, 
and Eugene Field’s little toy dog and rusty tin 
soldier are members of this family. Mrs. Bianco, 
to be sure, writes with a matter-of-factness and 
humor that makes her stories superior, according 
to present standards, to the quivering sentimentalism 
so popular thirty years or more ago. The Skin 
Horse is commendable for this restraint, as well 
as for its delicacy and real beauty of narrative. 

The pictures by Leon Underwood for The Adven- 
tures of Andy are spirited and interesting to an 
adult, but so confused in composition, and unde- 
fined and unaccented by shadows that it is hard 
to believe that children will find them as satisfying 
as Arthur Rachkan’s beautiful drawings for Poor 
Cecco. 

The Skin Horse is illustrated by Pamela Bianco, 
and so the drawings need no comment as to their 
charm and delicacy. 





TEACHING POETRY WITHOUT THE DAILY ASSIGNMENT 


(Continued from page 271) 


“In how many battles had he fought?” 

The results desired in this plan of teaching 
are not, of course, the intellectual knowledge 
of the poems alone. That should be placed 
as the least to be accomplished. The test 
should be entered into, not as an examination, 
but as a zestful game. If it becomes too for- 
mal, the results, even if every child knows 
each question, may be unhappy ones. Its only 
value lies in the fact that it places the children 


in an intimate contact with poetry by means 
not so artificial as those of the ordinary class- 
room. 


At times the teacher may chart the results 
and place the graph containing them on the 
bulletin board. This serves as both reward 
and reprimand. But with some children, and 
under certain circumstances. it is a dangerous 
practice. 
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DICTATION IN TEACHING PUNCTUATION 


(Continued from page 269) 


produced here. It is sufficient, for the purpose 
of this paper, to say that the E. C.’s indicated 
a very reliable difference. If the experiment 
were reproduced with an identical group, the 
same differences would probably be found 
between the dictation groups and non-dicta- 


tion group. The data are sufficiently reliable 
to enable one to conclude that the systematic 
use of dictation exercises secures greater im- 
provement in fourth-grade children’s ability 
to use marks of punctuation that can be se- 
cured without the use of dictation exercises. 
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Unsurpassed Aids in my oe an 


Appreciation ot English Literature 


THE KINGSLEY 
OUTLINE STUDIES 


1 Silas Marner 

2 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
3 Julius Caesar 

4 The Merchant of Venice 
5 The Vicar of Wakefield 

6 The Ancient Mariner 

7 Ivanhoe 

8 Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 
9 The Princess 

10 The Vision of Sir Launfal 
11 Macbeth 

12 L’Allegro and Il Penseroso 
13 Comus 

14 Lycidas 

15 


Burke's Speech on Conciliation 
16 Macaulay's Essay on Milton 
17 Macaulay's Essay on Addison 
18 Macaulay's Life of Johnson 
19 Irving's Life of Goldsmith 

20 The Lady of the Lake 


21 Idylls of the King 

22 Connecting Links for College English 
23 Evangeline 

24 The Courtship of Miles Standish 

25 Hiawatha 


Snow Bound 

Rip Van Winkle 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
29 The Lay of the Last Minstrel 
30 Marmion 

31 The Man Without a Country 
32 Tales of a Wayside Inn 

33 Two Years Before the Mast 
34 Christmas Carol 

35 The House of Seven Gables 
36 The Tempest 

37 A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
38 Hamlet 

39 As You Like It 

40 The Last of the Mohicans 
41 The Saga of King Olaf 

42 The Deserted Village 

43 A Tale of Two Cities 

44 Pilgrim's Progress 

45 Mazeppa and the Prisoner of Chillon 
46 Sohrab and Rustum 

47 Cranford 

48 Poe's Poems 

49 Franklin's Autobiography 

50 Twelfth Night 

51 King Henry V 

52 The Rape of the Lock 

53 Lorna Doone 

54 Lays of Ancient Rome 

55 Sesame and Lilies 

56 The Sketch Book 

57 Henry Esmond 

58 The English Mail Coach and Joan of Arc 


NNN 
DID 


_ 
— 


59 Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration and Wash- 


ington’s Farewell Adress 
60 Prologue to Canterbury Tales 
and others. Send for full list. 


Kingsley Outlines 


can be used with any edition of the text 


Price, 20c per Outline 
Send Remittance with Small Orders 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 
120 Boylston St. 





Boston, Mass. 























Children love 


reading when they 
learn through 


THE 
OPEN DOOR READERS 


For Children Learning English 
By ELMA A. NEAL and OLLIE STORM 


These textbooks are planned for the use 
of children who come to school with little 
or no ability to speak English. Extensive 
and definitely outl ned oral work precedes 
the work in reading. The vocabulary is 
carefully selected. Its development is grad- 
ual and there is much repetition.  Illus- 
trated in color. 


Primer $.60 
Teachers’ Manual $.60 
First Reader $.68 
Teachers’ Manual $.60 
Second Reader Preparing 
Teachers’ Manual Preparing 


fof — 


THE 
BILLY BANG BOOK 


By Mabel Guinnip La Rue 


A new addition to the popular La Rue 
series of readers. Kindly animals befr'end 
a little lost boy, Billy Bang, and all spend 
a happy year together in the forest. Some 
interesting silent-read ng exerc ses are includ- 
ed. The narrative is interesting and the 
pictures by the Petershams are an unfailing 
source of joy. $.84 


Send for our attractively illustrated 
new Supplementary Reading 
Catalogue 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 






































Mud puddles were Peppi’s chief joy 


From Peppi the Duck 
By Rhea Wells 


Courtesy Doubleday, Page and Co. 














